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For Friends’ Review. 
INCIDENTS OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY, 
No. 5 

When William of Orange took posses- 
sion of the throne of Eagland, supporting 
the Protestant religion, the deposed King, 
James the Second, endeavored to maintain 
his cause in Ireland, where the Roman Cath- 
olic influence was dominant. This led toa 
terrible conflict, of which Wm. Edmundson 
appears to have had a prophetic foresight 
several years before. 

Shortly after the accession of King James 
to thecrowa, W. E. was visiting F riends in 
the north of Ireland, when, he says, “a 
weighty sense came upon my spirit of great 
exercise and trials approaching, which would 
try us all, and that the Lord would spread 
the carcasses of men upon the earth. So in 
the spirit and power of the Lord I faithfully 
aud plainly warned Friends and others of it, 
in many public meetings in divera places, 
and often advised Friends to lessen their con- 
cerns in the world and be ready to receive 


a sas ; 
{eligions, Literary and — Journal. 
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the Lord in his jadguents, that were at 
hand, and to flee unto Him for succor, that 
they might have a place of safety in Him.” 
He declared that he was moved of the Lord 
to publish this admonition, saying, “1 am a 
witness that His care is for and over his peo- 
ple that they be not surprised, but might 
make ready against the day of trial.” 

The Earl of Tyrconnel, then Lord Deputy 
of Ireland, armed the Irish, and disarmed 
most of the English, so that great fear came 
upon the Protestants. Many left “ their 
places and substance,” and went to England. 

he armed Irish soon became very violent 
and abusive. A party of Tyrconnel’s troop- 
ers came to W. Edmundson’s house, and tak- 
ing him by the hair of his head, hauled him 
about the yard among their horses’ feet ; some 
of them with cocked pistols threatened to 
kill him. By an overruling Providence they 
were, however, turned from their purpose, and 
rode away, beating all the English they met 
with. The principal men among the Protest- 
ants, fearing that a general massacre was in- 
tended, besought W. E. to go to the govern- 
ment at Dublin and petition Tyrvonnell for 
protection, saying if he would not undertake 
it, none else durst. On which, he says, “I 
considered the matter, and understood well 
the undertaking was the hazard of a man’s 
life; yet perceiving it might be the saving of 
many, I took courage, and my life was not 
much to me for the good of my country- 
men.” 

Truly it is declared, “the righteous are 
bold as a lion.” Counting nothing too dear 
when duty called, he was willing even to 
come to that high test which Jesus Christ 
himself gave to his followers, when he said, 
“ Greater love hath no man than this, that a 
man lay down his life for his friends.” Tak- 
ing two of his neighbors with him, who had 
been abused by the troopers, W. E. went to 
Tyreonnell. The Duke received him with a 
sour countenance, but would not permit the 
others to enter. After a brief hearing, in 
which he forbade W. E, to speak of any 
abuses except those he had limeelf suffered, 
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FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


the Duke ordered them to be at the Lord{of soldiers came upon them, taking away 
Chief Justice Nugent’s the next morning,!their cattle and several prisoners. Among 
and the captain and troopers were algo or-| these were one William Dunn, who had been 
dered to be there. Atthe time appointed|a captain among the Irish, and two of his 
they came. The troopers being examined dé-| sons, one of whom they determined to hang. 
nied the fact. The Judge asked W. E. if he|In their distress they sent for W. E., who im- 
could recognize any ove that abused him,| mediately took horse and rode after the Eng- 
when he challenged ore, who confessed | lish soldie:s. The captains of the party know- 
Others were discovered, and they were all sent | ing him, halted and met him in a friendly 


to gaol. When the two men who came with 
W. E. spoke of their abuses, the Judge de- 
clined to hear them, for the reason that they 


ere. 


Those troopers that were committed, sent 
one of their number soon after (by the 


sherifi’s and gaoler’s leave), to the house of 


W. E. to ask his forgiveness, and to offer 
what satisfaction he pleased. Whereupon he 
went to the Justice and interceded on their 
behalf, and then saw the soldiers and told 
them he hoped this would be a warning to 
them to be civil for the future. He then for- 
gave them what they had done. Through 
his intercession they were released, and the 
same troop coming again into his neighbor- 
hood to take arms and horses from the Prot- 
estants, were very courteous to him. 

The caiamities of the dreadful war rapidly 
increased, and W.E says, “things looked with 
a face of ruin and destruction. The Raparees 
(a lawless setof robbers) plundered and spoiled 
on one band, and on the other, the army, march- 
ing and quartering, took what they pleased 
from us, and our families were their servants to 
make what we had ready for them. The 
Lord had given Friends favor with the Govern- 
ment, and they would hear my complaint, 
and gave orders to suppress the Raparees, | 
was ecometimes with King James, and told 
him of the calamity the Protestants were un- 
der in the country, and he would hear me 
quietly, for the Lord made way in their hearts 
for us.” 

In the following year, 1690, came the bat- 
tle of the Boyne, in which the Irish army 
was beaten and scattered. Many of them 
now became reckless plunderers. Wm. Ed- 
mundson’s house was repeatedly ransacked. 
The men, be says, “ being wicked and bloody, 
my wife desired me to go aside, lest they should 
kill me, for she would venture her own life 
to save mine; but I could not do it, though 
they should be permitted to kill me; yet the 
Lord’s secret hand restrained them and pre- 
served our lives.” He still endeavored to act 
as peace-maker, and sending for the chief men 
of the Irish, remonstrated with them for their 
conduct to quietneighbors. He remindedthem 
that when the English army came, they in 
turn might receive the same measure, and 
would need friends to intercede for them. 
And this soon came to pass. A large party 


had made resistance when attacked by the ate th 


manner. After reasoning together, they said, 
if the soldiers were willing, they would re- 
lease all. W. E. then went among the men, 
who were very angry and rude, and were 
bent upon killing the Irish. He says, “I 
ventrred my life to save the Irish, and with 
much ado, I, with the captain’s assistance, got 
them moderated. The man whom they had 
resolved to hang, was stripped naked, but 
W. E. covered bim with his own coat, and 
then prevailed on the soldiers to give him back 
the man’s clothing. Frequently afterwards, 
when cattle were taken from the Irish, W. E. 
would either persuade the soldiers to return 
them, or would buy them for a small sum to 
restore to their owners. He also allowed the 
horses of the Irish to graze cn his land to 
save them. 

The English army having gone into winter 
quarters, and the fear of them being witb- 
drawn, the Irish Raparees again attacked the 
Protestants. Notwithstanding the many acts 
of kindness received from W. E., they assault- 
ed his house in the night, and, setting it on fire, 
compelled the family to come out to them. 
The goods that were not destroyed by the 
flames they plundered, even to the needed 
clothing. 

W. E. and his two sons were taken as 
prisoners and dragged, little better than na- 
ked, that night through bushes and mire to a 
wood, where a council was held, and it was 
concluded to hang his two sons and shoot 
him. 

“TI told them,” he says, “many of them 
knew me, and my two sons also, and I chal- 
lenged them all to prove that either I or 
my sons, had wronged any of their country- 
folks one farthing all these times of trouble ; 
but, on the contrary, had saved them what I 
could, sometimes with the hazard of my life, 
among the English soldiers. Several of them 
made answer, and said they knew I was an 
honest man. Then I told them, if I died, 
they were my witnesses I was innocent, and 
God would revenge my blood. They won- 
dered at my boldness, and, indeed, my life 
was little to me, for I desired to die, if it were 
the will of God. Then they hoodwinked my 
sons to hang them, and twé firelocks being 
prepared to shoot me, they came to hoodwink 
me also; but I told them they need not, for 
I could look them in their faces and was not 
afraid to die.” But it again pleased an over- 
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interpose. Lieutenant Wm. Dunn came up, 
and expecting to obtain preferment by car- 
rying them prisoners to Athlone, took them 
away. He was the brother of the man 
rescued from death by W. E., yet he treated 
him and his sons cruelly, keeping them three 
nights by the way cold and hungry, so that 
they wondered how he could endure it. “ But 
I told them,” says W. E., “they had taken 
and destroyed my victuals, and the Lord had 
taken away my appetite, so [ was fitted for 
it.” 











At Athlone they were taken to the Castle, 
where the Governor and Council of chief 
officers met. “I came in,” he says, “ with 
my old blanket wrapped about me ; the Gov- 
ernor asked where I lived, and what was 
my name. I told him, I was old Wm. Ed- 
mundson. He stood up, with tears in his 
eyes, and said he was sorry to see me there in 
that condition, for he knew me well.” 

As soon as the Governor ascertained the 
truth of the case, he reproved the lieutenant 
sharply, and told him if he had the Rapa- 
rees there he would hang them for what they 
had done. Still the Governor durst not re- 
lease him, for there were many eyes over him 
because he was kind to the English. But 
after a time, John Clibborn, a Friend, living 
near, told the Governor that if he would al- 
low W. E. and his sons to go to his house, he 
would engage his body and all that he had, 
to produce them when they were sent for, and 
the Governor was content to let them go with 
him. 

It was not long before they were fully set 
at liberty. ; 

As soon as the ways were opened to travel, 
these lawless men being subdued by the Eag- 
lish army, W. E. went to visit Friends. “As 
we went by Dundalk,” he says, “ where the 
armies had been one against the other, there 
were many bones and tufts of green grass 
that had grown from the bodies of men; 
then I told Friends,you may remember that I 
declared it in public, in the word of truth, 
many years past, and many times in divers 
places, that the Lord would dung the earth 
with the carcasses of men, and now you see 
it here fulfilled.” 
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H. W. BEECHER ON PRAYER. 









I do not think it necessary that we should 
know what isthe pbilosophy of prayer in or- 
der to pray, and to pray with great comfort 
andassurance. This isanage of philosophy : 
aod the doubt and skepticism which a mul- 
titude of persons feel on the subject of prayer 
arise largely, I think, from the suggestions 
of the force and order of natural law, and its 
unvarying continuity. Men are led off from’ 





a firm faith in prayers to God, from consider- 
ations drawn from scientific sources. 


ruling Providence just at this critical time to 
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Now prayer is an experience, and it is an ex- 


perience that has had an existence under ten 
thousand forms since the world began. It is 
not so much an experience of knowledge as it 
is an experience of comfort and gladness. 


Since the world began, two things have 


been sure; first, that the human heart need- 
ed to pray, and could not be kept back from 
praying. 
and certain troubles, if a man did not believe 
there was a God, he would pray at the spot 
where God would be if there were one. [ 
think that when men are brought to the end 
of their own strength, and the trouble is not 
half spent, and they turn this way and that, 
as aworm ina fire turns—there being fire 
whichever way he turns—their hearts would 
die in them if they had not the liberty to lift 
themselves up and appeal to the great over- 
ruling Force of the universe. 
and in all nations, no matter how varying 
or imperfect the nature of religion may have 
been, and no matter how it may have been 
interpolated by mistakes, the tendency to 
pray, and to lean on a superior Power, has 
been a universal tendency. 


I think that in certain exigencies 


In all ages 


The other fact is this: that those who have 


been the most intelligent and the most assidu- 
ous in the practice of prayer, are those who 


most firmly believe that it brings answers of 
mercy, and that it comforts. Men say, “It 


comforts, because it brings the mind into a 


higher state, and because its reflex action on 
the mind is beneficial; bat it does not com- 
fort becanse God answers in any way.” This 
is begging the whole question. I believe, too, 
that there is a reflex benefit from it; but I 
believe that there is also an answer to it by 
the action of the divine Spirit; not always 
as we desire or expect. That there is a 
divine influence which comes on the soul of 
man in the act of praying, as the sequence 
of prayer, I most firmly believe. But if you 
ask me how, and in consonance with what 
philosophy, I say I cannottell. * * 
That brings me to the next point—namely, 
that prayer is not a fetch. It is nota mere 
expedient. I understand that when men are 
in prosperity, they frequently buy diamonds 
and rubies, and sew them into their clothes, 
saying; “ Who knows but that I shall be 
cast out of my own country, and shall be 
obliged to take refuge elsewhere, and leave 
behind all that I have, excepting what I car- 
ryabout my per-on? If I am, I will take 
out one of these precious stones and exchange 
it; but I will not use it until that time.” 
But that is not the Scripture idea of prayer. 
“Pray always,; pray without ceasing; be in- 
stant in prayer; prayin season and out of 
season.” What does that mean? Simply 
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that we are to live in such an exalted state, 
in such a consciousness of the divine presence, 
and in such sympathy with Christ, that pray- 
er will be all the time exhaling. 

Violets do not open oncea day, and let 
out their little prayer of perfume. They ex- 
hale all the while; at sometimes more than 
at others, but always more or less. Prayer isa 
thing that should all the time be‘ going on. 
One should live continually in a prayerful 
state. 

And I should say, ina case like this, Do 
not limit prayer to a single petition. Live 
near to the loving Christ. Lean on the 
power of that lave which is in Christ 
Jesns. Pray always. And let your life 
largely consist in the commerce of your 
thoughts with God. Live in His presence. 
When joy comes, Jet it express iteelf to God. 
When sorrows come, let them also ex- 

ress themselves to Him. And you may 
e sure that while this or that specific 
thing may not be given, or may be given in a 
different way from what you desire, the result 
will be the working out of your greatest good. 
Bathe your soul in the heart of God from day 
to day, and you will bave the most distinct, 
appreciable, and unequivocal evidence that 
he is mindful of you and your wants.’ They 
who pray most are the leastskeptical. Those 
who pray but occasionally, and then only for 
some material help, are the persons who are 
the most apt to doubt the efficacy of prayer. 
Those who live a life of prayer find that 
there isa God, and that he hears and answers 

when they pray.— Christian Union. 

From The London Friend. 
HOLD FAST YOUR LIBERTY. 


The tendency of the present age is to a lat- 
itudinarian faith. We gain in breadth, but 
often lose in zeal. We grasp after religious 
freedom, both of thought and of action, but 
it may result in vagueness of purpose and an 
indefinite faith. Christ is the centre of our 
faith, and when our hope of salvation is firm- 
ly rooted in Him there is good hope that oth- 
er matters will assame their right proportions 
and range themselves in our mind in their 
true relation to Him. 

It is important, in the present day, that we 
should hold fast our liberty respecting the 
non-necessity of forms and ceremonies, which, 
under the name of sacraments, have distract- 
ed the Christian Church for so many centu- 
ries. It isa great privilege to be free from 
the outward rite of eprinkling or immersion, 
as typical of the Christian baptism. Our po- 
sition adda force to our sense of the impor- 
tance of the one Baptism of the Holy Spirit. 
At the same time our simple disuse of the 
bread and wine as a religious rite is a distinct 
protest against the idolatrous abuse of the 


rite among many of our fellow-men, If meat 
make my brother to offend, I will eat no meat 
while the world standeth. Our position ex- 
alts the name of Jesus as all in all. Christ, 
and Christ only, is sufficient for us without 
apy ceremonial whatever. Those who differ 
from us allow that the whole teaching of the 
New Testament is anti-ritualistic, and yet 
they cling to these ceremonies under an hon- 
est supposition that some words of Jesus in- 
volve the institution or perpetuation of these 
ancient rites. We do not so read Christ. 
The Christian Jews who maintained cireum- 
cision, were not to impose circumcision on 
Gentile converts. Christ did not come to do 
away with national habits that were innocent 
in themselves, but to gather together into one 
universal brotherhood those that were scat- 
tered among peoples, and kindreds, and 
tongues. 

Europeans have sometimes absurdly en- 
deavored to Anglicise the Indian covvert to 
Christianity. We may as foolishly insist on 
Jewizh customs, because Christ adopted the 
customs of his own people, but Christ did not 
thereby perpetuate a ritua) or impcse one on 
us. Let us look fairly at Christ’s continual 
protest against dependence on ceremony, 
whether of Sabbaths or of washings, and we 
can scarcely find room to suppose that Christ 
was instituting a new rite i He handed 
the bread and the wine to his disciples after*™ 
the Passover, and told those Jewish disciples 
always to remember Him whenever they 
again took part in that annual festival. * * 

The whole teaching of church history ap- 
pears conclusive. The more reliance has been 
placed on these ceremonies so much the more 
des dness and formalism have prevailed, while 
in every reformation of modern times the 
tendency bas been to think lees of the cere- 
mony and more of the Saviour. Allowing 
that these ceremonies may often have been 
useful to souls, yet in view of the terrible 
dangers that cling to them we write Nebush- 
tan on them, and claim the liberty there is in 
Christ. It was in direct protest against de- 
pendence on these rites that many an English 
martyr patiently suffered at the stake. It 
was to uphold the ceremony that many an 
earnest Bible-reader was imprisoned and sen- 
tenced to death. Are the fires of Smithfield 
to have no lesson to us, no message from 
Ged to us, as to our duty to-day? Our fore- 
fathers purchased great privileges for us, and 
we do not mean to Jet them go. 

If we want to reach the working classes of 
this country and of Europe, our message 
must be simple and unadulterated; not 
Christ and water baptiem, not Christ and 
bread and wine, but Jesus only, the sinner’s 


*We should prefer to say a/ the Passover,— £ds. Rev. 








Friend. God so loved the world that He 


sent Jesus to die for ussinners. The fulcrum 
that moves the world is “ God manifest in the 
flesh,” Christ the Sacrifice for sins, our pres- 
eut Deliverer from all sin. There isa yearn- 
ing among the working claases for the simple 
Gospel without man’s additions. Our posi 
tion enables us to meet this yearning. 
us hold our position boldly. 
be, worth much to us in our Home Mission 
work. 
time to lose. Henry 8S. NewMan. 
—~<or- 


COMFORT IN THE DARK HOUR. 


“There never was such affliction as mine,” 
said a poor sufferer, restlessly tossing in her 
bed in one of the wards of a city hospital. 
“T don’t think there ever was such a racking 
pain.” 

“Once,” was faintly uttered from the next 
bed. 

The first speaker paused for a moment ; 
and then in a still more impatient tone, re- 
sumed her complaint. 

“Nobody knows what I pass through. 
Nobody ever suffered more pain.” 

“One,” was again whispered from the 
same direction. 

“T take it you mean yourself, poor soul! 
but— 

“Oh, not myself! not me!” exclaimed the 
other ; and her pale face flushed up to the 
very temples, as if some wrong had been offer- 
ed—not to herself, but to another. 

She spoke with such earnestness that her 
restless companion lay still for several sec- 
onds, and gazed intently on her face. The 
cheeks were now wan and sunken, and the 
parched lips were drawn back from the mouth 
as if by pain. Yet there dwelt an extraor- 
dinary sweetness in the clear gray eyes, and 
a refinement on the placid brow, snch as can 
only be imparted by a heart-acquaintance 
with Him who is “full of grace and truth.” 

“Oh, not myself! not me!” she repeated. 

There was a short pause ; and then the fol- 
lowing words, uttered in the same low tone, 
slowly and solemnly broke the midnight si- 
lence of the place: 

“* And when they had platted a crown of 
thorns, they put it upon His head, and a reed 
in His right hand; and thev bowed the knee 


before Him, and mocked Him, saying, Hail, | 
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The voice ceased, and for several minutes 
not a syllable was spoken. The night nurse 
rose from her chair by the fire, and mechani- 
cally handed a cup of barley water, flavored 
with lemon juice and sugar, to the lips of 
both sufferers. 


“ Thank you, nurse,” said the last speaker. 


Let |“ They gave Him gall for His meat; and in 
It is, and will| His thirst they gave Him vinegar to drink.” 


“She is talking about Jesus Christ,” said 


We have a great work to do and no|the other woman, already beginning to toss 


restlessly from side to side. ‘“ But,” added 
she, “talking about His sufferings can’t 
mend ours—at least not mine.” 

“ But it lightens hers,” said the nurse. 

“TI wonder how.” 

“ Hush.” 

And the gentle voice again took up the 
strain: 

“Surely he hath borne our griefs, and car- 
ried our sorrows. He was wounded 
for our transgressions, He was bruised for our 
iniquities: the chastisement of our peace was 
upon Him; and with His stripes we are 
healed.” 

The following day, as some ladies visiting 
the hospital passed by the cots, they handed 
to each a few fragrant flowers. 

The gentle voice was again heard: “ If 
God so clothe the grass of the field, which 
to-day is, and to-morrow is cast into the oven, 
shall He not much more clothe you, O ye of 
little faith ?” 

A few days passed slowly away, when, on a 
bright Sabbath morning, as the sun was 
ricing, the nurse noticed the lips of the suf- 
ferer moving, and, leaning over her, she 
heard these words: “Going home; ‘I have 
fought a good fight, [ have finished my course, 
I have kept the faith. Henceforth there is 
laid up for me a crown of righteousness, 
which the Lord, the righteous Judge, shall 
give me at that day.’ ” 

Her eyes closed, and the nurse knew that 
the hand of death was grasping the cords of 
life. A moment more and all was over; the 
soul had gone to dwell in that city where 
“there is no more death, neither sorrow nor 
crying; neither shall there be any more 
pain.” —The Sword and the Trowel. 
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THE DIVINE ORDER OF CHRISTIAN WORK. 
The following article from The Christian, 


King of the Jews! And they spit upon Him, | contains so much in accord with the princi- 


and took the reed, and smote Him on the | 


head And th ified Him ples which the Friends’ Review was establish- 
vad. . . . « And they crucifiec n id ce a ae 
and parted His garmente eet lots ‘led to maintain, that we think it will interest 
, casting lots. 
. . And sitting down they watched Him | our readers. 
there. . . . And they that passed by re-| It is not a thing to be debated, but to be 


viled Him, wagging their heads. 


And |assumed as beyond question among us, that 


about the ninth hour Jesus cried with a loud|we are to resemble and represent Jesus 
voice, saying, my God, my God, why hast| Christ ; that we are to be, in a sense, His 


Thou forsaken Me?’” 


“ gospels” to our generation ; that in us He 
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310 FRIENDS’ 
is still to live among men, Very evidently, 
to resemble Him, we must take our part in 
doing good—not merely dreaming about it, or 
intending it,or even praying about it, but do- 
ing it. Without this, noChristian life, however 
rich in otherelements,isChrist -like—as noChris- 
tian enjoyment has its true and perfect zest. 
Christian work is great and varied ; viewed 
in the light of its issues, it is unspeakably 
solemn ; it is very urgent ; it needs all kinds 
of workers ; it calls for energy, enthusia:m, 
self-denial, self-forgetting, firmness, tender- 
ness, holy delicacy, patience, and al] the no- 
blest qualities of head and heart ; it affords 
scope, not merely for direct and designed en- 
deavor, but also for that silent influence which 
goes forth of us unconsciously, and which is, 
perhaps, the best and most fruitful part of 
our “ well-doing.” I must take for granted 
that no one here is a stranger to the work 
that needs to be done, but has surveyed and 
taken account of it, not only in its breadth, 
but as it comes within his own particular 
sphere. 

Now one of the most tragically sad spec- 
tacles we can look upon is that of a band of 
professing Christians blind to all this, and 
quietly, and as with good conscience, living 
to themselves. It adds a strange element of 


horror if they justify their inaction by some 


theological dogma which they call a “ doctrine 
of grace.” Almost as sad a spectacle is that 
of a band of professing Christians who see the 
ungodliness existing round about them—in 
East-end or West-end—and who shift the 
whole duty of dealing with it upon a substi- 
tute, whom they “pay” to use influence for 
them, and from whom they demand a periodi- 
cal report, that they may see what has been 
got for their money—themselves the while 
not moving the burden with one of their 
fingers. But this is not being Christ-like. 
He did not send down, but came down, into 
the very deep of our misery, to seek and to 
save that which was lost. With my whole 
heart I honor our home missionaries ; but 
they cannot do our work. You Christian men 
and women must yourselves be the mission- 
aries to your neighborhood, going in as the 
Lord leads you, and doing what He enables 
you to do, in simplicity and godly sincerity. 
Not to speak of Christ ruling throughout 
every region of your personal life, you must 
carry in His gospel, as a message that has 
proved itself in your own heart, to sickbeds, 
into social gatherings, into quiet talks with 
friends, into casual converzations with stran- 
gers, just as opportunity arises. I desire to 
lay the utmost stress and emphasis on this— 
that no money-payment can stand in the 
stead of personal influence, where personal 
influence is open to us; that all Christian 
men and women must take their providential- 
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ly-assigned part, whatever that may be, in 


the work of Christ—each one according to 
the measure and quality of the gift of Christ, 
a witness for Him in his own sphere and 
among the members of his own class—a liv- 
ing tool in the hand of a living workman, 
that, within limits, can know the workman’s 
will, and fall in with it. 

I am not going to judge the churches. I shud- 
der at the self-complacent tone in which ac- 
cusers of the brethren pronounce them all 
“dead.” If any man has a divine call to do 
that, let him set about it solemnly, as bearing 
a burden from the Lord—one of the most 
awful and heart-crushing that a man can 
bear. Whatever be the evils existing among 
us, I believe that more Christian work is be- 
ing done to-day than at any past time—more, 
at Jeast, of the kind that can go into reports. 
Every now and again some biography ap- 
pears which tells of simple consecration to 
the Divine will, albeit in some lowly sphere, 
and which, after every abatement, makes it 
grandly evident that the gospel, living in 
Christian hearts, is as mighty to-day as in the 
first age. We all know individuals also, or 
know of them, who seek no human reward, 
or applause, or even notice, as they dread no 
blame, and who are more potential on the 
side of good and against evil than our rulers, 
by virtue of the trueness, simplicity, and force 
of their Christian character, and as the in- 
evitable outcome of a life that is hid with 
Christ in God. But still, when all this has 
been said to the full, frankly and heartily, 
a sorrowful complaint arises from all sides, 
that Christian men and women in general are 
so indifferent and apparently untouched by 
the world’s mig!.ty woe ; that so many scarce- 
ly recognize any personal responsibility ; 
that the desire to draw wealth and respecta- 
bility into churches is so much greater than 
the desire to save souls ; that there is such a 
curse of mechanicalness among us, and reli- 
gious custom, an1 so little known of an an- 
ointing with the Holy Spirit and with power. 
And I am sure we must all have passed acts 
of condemnation upon ourselves for our cruel 
negligence and selfishness. 

Even of the work we do, not a little is bar- 
ren of spiritual result. There are many rea- 
sens for this barrenness, painful and humili- 
ating, connected with our spiritual condition, 
that may well give rise to searchings of heart. 
I single out one reason from the list, not, per- 
haps, the worst, but which is,little thought of, 
and which, I am persuaded, operates more 
extensively and injuricusly than we imagine, 
namely, disregard of the Divine order ac- 
cording to which work proceeds. If a black- 
smith should begin to hammer a bar of iron 
into a new shape before he had heated it red- 
hot, his strokes, however vigorous and well- 
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directed, would be useless. If a farmer should 
scatter his seed before he had ploughed the 
ground, there would be a poor account of his 
labor ia the harvest time. In like manner, 
if a Christian Church should set at nought 
the spiritual order which God has established, 
that Church cannot expect a full blessing. It 
is of high importance, therefore,—I do not 
say the highest—that we should distinctly 
know what that order is, and accept it. 
What, then, must go before work in order to 
make it fruitful? It seems to me, so far as 
I understand, that there are three fixed con- 
ditions to be observed ; and that, where these 
conditions are observed, the Divine order will 
be secured throughout, and down to the 
minutest detail. 


(To be concluded.) 


er - 


SOCIAL CHANGES. 


The extent of certain social changes by the 
operations and results of the late Civil War, 
is made manifest by two paragraphs in New 
Orleans newspapers. In 1841 the following 
appeared as an advertisement in the Picayune : 

“ Five Dollars Reward—Ran away from 
the subscribers, on the 23d of November last, 
the negro boy Oscar Dunn, an apprentice to 
the plastering trade. He is of griffe color, 
between 20 and 21 years of age, and about 5 
feet 10 or 11 inches high. All persons are 
cautioned not to harbor said boy, under pen- 
alty of the law. Wilson and Patterzon, corner 
St. John and Comman Streets.” 

Thirty years afterward, the same paper 
contained the following paragraph : 

“ Died.—Ju New Orleans, Wednesday, Nov- 
ember 22, 1871, Oscar J. Dunn, Lieutenant- 
Governor of Louisiana.” 

These are given as important items ot 
American history.—From The American His 
torical Record. 

LIFE OF TRUST. 

Friends,—Our Fellowship stands in the 
Gospel of Peace, which is the Power of God 
which is Everlasting, and which is not of this 
World; if you keep low in this Power of God 
which is not of this World, then have you 
Fellowship, and the Gospel of Peace is felt, 
and the things of this World cannot break 
your Fellowship, but you will mount over the 
World, and over that which would disquiet 
and disturb you in yourselves: So will the 
power bring you to rest, and to the true Sab- 
bath, and to the true Joy, and to the true 
Dominion of Life; and you shall know an 
Entrance to be administered into the King- 
dom of God, over the Devil, and his Power, 
and the least among you shall rule over him; 
but neither the least nor the greatest to rule 
over one another, but the Power of Life over 


where all that’s contrary to this Power is 
brought under, there’s Peace, Rest and Still- 
ness enjoyed to the Soul. Therefore my dear- 
ly Beloved Friends, feel after the Power that 
preserves your fellowship, and let the Law of 
God go over the fallen Reason, in which the 
World can see you: But in the Seed you are 
hid, and your Life is hid, and your Glory is 
hid, and kept from Spots, and your Crown is 
sure in Immortality. Therefore Dear Hearts, 
love the Power, and depend upon it, that you 
may feel perfect Deliverance by it, from all 
that which will bring Weights and Burthens ; 
and so walk in the Power and Dominion of 
Truth, in the Life of Righteousness over the 
Prince of this World, the Serpent and his 
Earthly Wisdom which you are to know an 
End of; and when you come to know an end 
to that, you come to receive the Wisdom that 
is from above, which is first Pure, then Peace- 
able, and without end, through which you 
will be led toa right Spirit, and to walk in 
the Path of the Just, which is Holiness ; which 
brings us to see God. 

The Almighty God keep and preserve you 
all to the End, Amen. STEPHEN CRISP. 

London, 6th of the 12th Month, 1667. 

Let this be read in your Assemblies, when 
you are met in the Name and Fear of the 
Lord, 

THE QUAGGA. 

Many naturalists think that Africa was the 
original country of the horse, and there is 
very little doubt that it was in Northern Af- 
rica the horse was first brought under the 
subjection of man. In Africa also, the quag- 
ga is found, and there, in like manner, it 
has been domesticated. The quagga has the 
form, light figure, and small head and ears 
of the horse. It is swift and strong, docile 
and obedient, and easily domesticated. It 
is capable of every variety of service per- 
formed by the horse, and naturalists say that 
by a little care on the part of man it might 
be rendered an exceedingly valuable beast of 
burden. It is about four feet high at the 
shoulders and neck, has slender legs and an 
asinine tail. It is an exceedingly beautiful 
animal. Its neck and fore parts area dark 
brown, elegantly striped with broad black 
bands; it has a dark line on the back ; its 
hinder parts are light brown, and it has white 
legs. Buffon believed that the quagga was 
origiaally a hybrid between the horse and 
zebra; but, if this be so, its hybridity has 
not interfered with its permanent powers of 
propagation. It has an advantage over the 
horse, in that its flesh is savory, though of 
rather coarse fibre, which makes it all the 
more attractive to the natives. The horse 
has been eaten, and, at the present day, is 


you all; this is the Requirings of God: And! used for food to some extent in Paris; but 
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horse meat is too rank for the palate, and 
the attempts of French savens to introduce 
it among the higher classes have not been 
successful. There would be no such difficulty 
in regard to the quagga. Quaggas are found 
wild in large herds on the plains of Southern 
Africa, and though swift and alert, they are 
not hard to catch. They could be brought 
to this country by the thousands in the course 
of a year or two. Some years ago, an En- 
glishman took a number of quaggas to Lon- 
don and the people were delighied in seeing 
in the streets a team of qua harnessed to 
a curricle.— Late paper. 


ggas, 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MONTH 4, 1873. 


== = = = 


Workers anp WatcHers.—We share in 
the concern, expreseed in the late Conference 
of Friends in England upon Christian work, 
—that these be not separated into classes ; be- 
lieving that those who are called upon to be 
watchmen have mostly also a work in the 
church to-do. Moreover, no limitation at 
all was placed by our Lord upon the duty of 
vigilance ; “ What I say unto you, J say unto 
all—watch.” Our English Friends had evi- 
dently no design of limiting the term “ Christ- 
ian work” tothose labors which were principal- 
ly considered in the recent Conference alluded 
to. Other labors, of ministration both pub- 
lic and private, had always been recognized ; 
these now considered, had not yet been fully 
so. It is true, that every work of one who is 
a Christian ought to be Christian work. 
“ Whatsoever ye do, do it to the glory of God.” 
Yet there is a rightful difference amongst the 
members of the body, in regard to the fitting 
place of each. One may serve more as the 
eye for vision, another as the band for action, 
and yet another as the foot for progress or 
support. What we are to avoid is, mutual 
judgment, in any spirit of opposition or ee- 
trangement. Ifall watch over one another 
only for good, there cannot be too much vigi- 
lance against the common enemy. But it 
must be a dangerous assumption in regard to 
any, that to them belongs only the duty of 
watching lest others go astray; instead of 
every ove considering himself lest he also 
be tempted. Nor should any be so busy in 
their work, as to be truly cumbered with 


much serving, or to fail in honor towards 
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{ thore whose place it may be to remain at 
their Master’s feet. “ If 1 will that he tarry 
till I come, what is that to thee ?” 


’ 


“They also serve who only stand and wait.’ 


— 


DIED. 


or. 
«J 


WINTERS.—Ona the 25th of Eleventh month, 1872, 
Neaty E. Winters (formerly Nixon), in the 23d year 
of her a member of Cottonwood Montbly 
Meeting, Kansas. 

BRANSON.—On the 6th of Twelfth month, 1872, 
Mary, wife of Eli Branson, and daughter of Aaron 
and Mary Hill (deceased), aged 59 years ; a member 
of Back Creek Monthly Meeting, Randolph Co., N. 
C. She bas left an assurance that ber end was 
peace, both with God and her neighbors, who will 
miss one that was ever ready and willing to assist 
the needy, by day or night, through storms and 
tempests, venturing her life to relieve the sufferings 
of otbere. 

CROCKER —In Sandwich, Mass., on the 18th of 
Eighth month, 1872, Lydia W., wife of Nelson 
Crocker, in her 62d year. Gifted with nataral talents 
above many, and in early life visited by the tender- 
ing influences of the Holy Spirit, she became, in 
some good degree, submissive thereto, and as a 
teacberof vouth her influence over them was re- 

| markable, and many can recall the tender impres- 
| sions made upon them while under her care. Io 
| later life she was brought down to a comrarative 
wreck by espinal affection, and became a great sufferer 
for thirty-six years. Sbe ever bad a kind word for 
the down-trodden and suffering, and especially those 
too often neglected; and seldom let the stranger 
leave ber without pointing them to the Fountain of 
j all good. Her mind was clear to the last, and we 
bave reason to believe that He who knew ber frame 
aod remembered her condition, and in the midst of 
all heard the secret aspirations of her beart, had 
compassion upon her ; and that she bas gone to be 
forever w.th the Lord. 


ive : 
age ; 


} 
CORRESPONDENCE. 

| Extracts from Recent Letters of Asa C. and 

Emmeline H. Tuttle, to the Women’s Indian 

| Aid Association, of Philadelphia. 


There are three Mission Schools 
Quapaw Agency, under Hiram Jones. 
Asa and Emmeline Tuttle, who taught suc- 
essfully at the Ottawa Mission two and a 
alf years, were transferred to the new Qua- 
aw Mission, on account of their experience 
n developing the dawning intellect of Indian 
children. E. T. says of the Ottawa Mission, 
which they lately left: “It is now under the 
| care of Henry Thorndike and family, who 
are devoted workers. The Wyandotte Mis- 
sion, a new one, is doing well—we can see no 
‘cause for complaint. Dear Huldah Bon- 
well is an efficient worker. 

We have a very crude, untutored set of 
human beings. A few days ago there were 
25 in school, and among that number but one 
could interpret a word. The children are 
very imitative, and try hard to please when 


in the 


' 
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they comprehend o1r meaning. We have the“ This Association be known as the Sabbath 
head chief of the nation in our family to edu- School and Library Association of Kiowa 
cate; as soon a8 he is old enough, he will' Agency, I. T., and shall consist of the con- 
take charge of his people. He is abcut 18 tributing members of the fund, and the schol- 
years of age, is very pleasant and agreeable,’ ars of the day and Sabbath school at said 
kind to the little children, and inclined to re-| Agency,” so that it is composed of Indiane, 
port every thing that he thinks is not in ac-| Friends and others. A committee was ap- 
cordance with our wishes. They are just be-| pointed to solicit funds to purchase a library, 
ginning to learn how to undress and go to| who received $222.90, all of which was do- 
bed as other people do. They can hardly ' nated by parties living around here, and out- 
understand why we desire it, as they have al-'eide of the military department, except $5, 
ways been accustomed to roll themselves up! contributed by Col. Griercon. We now have 
in their blankets, and lie down by the fire. |a nice library for our school, and a large 
The box from Philadelphia came to hand a’ number of the books are borrowed each First- 
few drys ago, and I never saw children so de-' day by the Indian children who have learned 
lighted as these boys were with their new to read in the school here. A blessing I be- 
clothes. They strutted around and viewed | lieve it will prove to be. 
themselves awhile, and then ran off to the} Our meeting for worship is held in the 
nearest huts to show their people. But we’ school-room at 10, on First-day morning, im- 
have not half enough to make them comforta-! mediately after which, the Bible class has its 
ble or creditable. The clothing, as far as it} lesson, which is composed principally of per- 
goer, is suitable—the blankets timely. We sons connected with the Agency, and a few 
need more shirting and sheeting, stockings,' Indians. At 2P. M., the Indian children 
and all kinds of clothing for girls, socks for! are called to order,and Josiah Butler instructs 
boys, and everything to make them comfort-|them in the truths of the Gospel. Last 
able. New-comers are being added to our| First day, when asked who of them wanted to 
numbers almost every week. Everything is| meet him, his wife and others in heaven, I 
new to them, and they are many times lost in| believe that every hand was promptly raised. 
wonder. One of the little boys is second} I estimated for funds to pay T. C. Battey 
chief. The work will prosper if Friends will! as teacher in the Kiowa camps, and concise- 
come to the rescue, and hold up the hands of| ly gave my reasons to the Department there- 
those who are in the field.” A. C. Tuttle! for. The funds have been furnished by the 
says: “Although Friends at large havedone Government, and Friend Battey is now en- 
justice to the cause, yet a gocd work has been ' gaged in Kicking Bird’s camp, in his ardu- 
begun, and the Lord will not forsake—He! ous labor of enlightening the dark minds of 
will provide. I wish more of our visitors| the Kiowa Indians. I believe that the In- 
would give a faithful and honest report of! dians are pleased to have him in their camp. 
what they find, that an incentive to out-'May God prepare the ground for him, and 
siders might be begotten in behalf of this direct his way ; and may he have the sym- 
mission werk. ‘pathy and prayers of his friends, is my sin- 
Many have tasted and handled, and are! cere desire. ‘The books, charts, etc., forward- 
now competent to testify to the truth of what' ed by the Committee of Friends for his use 
they have seen and heard. Nothing but this! have safely come. 
will extend t!e needed information and ad-| The good set of tools that I estimated for, 
vance the cause. I for each of three Indian carpenters and two 
We hope and pray for the best thing, and! blacksmiths have arrived here. Those boys 
leave all to the Lord ; for if He has opened, | are learning trades by working on Seventh- 
no man can shut. He will maintain the right! days, and some of them during a part of va- 
and plead the cause of the oppressed at the! cation. It seems surprising how fast some of 
mercy seat. 


Give our thanks to the dear Friends who| 
have remembered us all the way along, and 
accept our thanks for the recent dovation.” 


Orrice Kiowa AGeycy, ) 

I. T., Twelfth month 16, 1872. 5 
Dear Friend :—The last invoice of books 
has been received in good order, and we feel 
much obliged to our Friends for purchasing 

and covering the books so neatly. 

In reply to the query as to wh? constitute 
the Sabbath School, I would state that the 
Rules and Regulations” provide that 


ithem learn the business when they can devote 


so little time to it. 

Since I forwarded the article for publica- 
tion in Friend's Review announcing the re- 
covery of two white captives, there have been 
two others received from the Comanches. 
One of them, Adolph Kobn, was captured 
about three years ago, by the Apaches of 
New Mexico, and traded to the Qua-ha-da 
or Roving band of Comanches. ‘The other, 
Temple Friend, was captured about five 
years ago by the Kiowas, and subsequently 
traded to the Qua-ha-da band of Comanches, 
who had never been to the Agency until after 
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Gen. McKinzie captured more than one bun- 
dred of their women and children in Texas 
some two months ago, which I consider the 
direct cause of the delivery of the four white 
captives ; three of whom have been returned 
to their parents. One of them is still at 
school here, with no one to claim him as yet. 
He is the younger one mentioned in Friends’ 
Review. 

On the 6th inst., a Mexican woman about 
16 years old, ran away from the Qua-ha-da 
band of Comanches and came here. She 
said that she was captured about two years 
ago from near San Antonio, Texas, and 
wished to return there. The women here, 
made her some clothes, and I put her on the 
etage that evening and started her home in 
care of a gentleman who was going to San 
Antonio. 

I enclose another small list of books, which 
please purchase for us with the balance of 
the money remaining in thy hands. The Bi- 
bles, we think, will be furnished without cost 
to us by some of the societies. If not, please 
purchase them, and buy the other books so 
far as the money will pay for them. Should 
there be a surplus of funds buy such other 
bocks as thou may see proper, so as to use all 
the funds. Respectfully, 

Lawrie Tatum. 


GENERAL MEETING. 
Mar.poro, N.C., Twelfth mo. 14th, 1872. 
Pursuant to adjournment and through the 
continued mercy of our Heavenly Father, a 
art of the committee convened at Marlboro, 
N.C., meeting a large audience, who were 


orderly and attentive. Soon the spirit of 
prayer was felt to pervade many hearts, and 
under the vocal exercise thereof, we were 
afresh reminded that He who heareth was al- 
so pleased to answer our feeble petitions. 

The power to preach the Gospel of Christ, as 
conferred upon the disciples at Jerusalem on 
the day of Pentecost, was feelingly brought to 
view, accompanied with living desires that we 
might be so unitedly gathered in spiritual 
worship as to experience the same baptism of 
the Holy Ghost to fall on us, as on them 
at the beginning, being fully persuaded 
that as the unconverted submit to the wonder- 
working power of God’s Holy Spirit in their 
hearts, they will be brought out of darkness 
into the glorious light and liberty of the chil- 
dren of God. The Church was exhorted to 
arise and shine, her light having come, and 


the dead were called to arise and come to judg- | 
ment, and know that of having their sins| 


blotted out and their names written in Heaven. 

On First-day morning a very interesting 
opportunity was had with the children and 
youth, and at eleven o’clock a crowded audi- 
ence filled the house. Soon utterance was 
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given to the spirit of prayer, and the Gosyel 
of life and salvation was preached. Most of 
the vocal exercise fell upon the sisters. The 
necessity of Christ’s offering was clearly 
shown, and the duty of women to exercise 
their gifts in the ministry and in working for 
the Lord Jesus, was insisted upon, in a touch- 
ing appeal to the sisters. In the afternoon, 
the freedom of such as are in Christ Jesus, 
who walk not after the flesh, but after the 
Spirit, was explained. On Second-day, the 16th, 
owing to the rain the congregation was some- 
what smaller, but there was no abatement of 
interest. The object of man’s creation, his 
fall and the mercy of God in providing a way 
for his restoration, were explained to the satis- 
faction of those present ; and the power of the 
Lord was wonderfully manifested to the ten- 
dering and contriting of many hearts, and 
confession unto salvation, as we trust, was made 
by some whose sins had been forgiven. 
Under the sweet solemnizing influence of the 
Holy Spirit we parted in tender love. We 
were favored with the acceptable company of 
several ministering friends from other Yearly 
Meetings. Issam Cox, Clerk. 


We take pleasure in inserting the following 
circular Jetter, which explains its own pur- 
pose.— Eps. 

New York, 12th mo. 14th, 1872. 

Dear Friend,—It has come to the know- 
ledge of the New York Monthly Meeting that 
members of our Society, particularly young 
men, frequently visit this city without certi- 
ficates of membership, some of whom pass 
away again without hecoming known to any 
of us. It is our wish to take kindly notice of 
all who come amongst us, whether members 
or only attenders of our Meetings. 

To this end, we request that thou or others 
who may be interested in the welfare of such 
visitors, will hereafter, when you know of any 
such coming here, at once notify Wm. H. 5. 
Wood, 27 Great Jones Street; or L. Murray 
Ferris, Jr., 62 South Street, or David S. Ta- 
ber, 714 Water Street, of the fact, stating the 
name of the party proposing to come, whether 
a member or attender of Meetings, and 
whether is contemplated a short, or possibly 
permanent stay; also the place, if known, 
where the individual may be found or com- 
municated with on arrival). 

Rosert LinpLey Murray, Clerk of N. 
Y. Monthly Meeting. 

Wixiram R. Taurston, Correspondent. 


Sauem, Ouro, 12th mo. 10th, 1872 
Our General Meeting baving just closed, 
we send a few lines for the readers of the Re- 
view, and would say that our blessed Lord in 
whose name we met, condescended to bless us 
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bountifully, overshadowing our various sit- 
tings to the awakening of sinners, drawing 
the lukewarm and indifferent,and the con- 
verting of souls. Many earnest laborers have 
been led into the field, and were enabled on 
the present occasion to preach the Gospel, 
and as we believe to divide the word aright, 
suited to the condition of the people. On be- 
half of the Committee, 
Jonn M. Watson, 


Lawrence, Kansas, 12th mo. 20th, 1872. 


The last Annual Report of the Executive 
Committee of Friends on Indian Affairs con- 
tains an Appendix setting forth the treaty ob- 
ligations of our Government to the Indian 
tribes who own the Indian Territory. I de- 
sire to call the attention of Friends to this 
subject, now that many State Legislatures are 
in session. Joint Resolutions passed by these 
bodies, affirming the sacredness of these ob- 
ligations and the necessity of their rigid ful- 
filment on the part of our Government, might 
do much good at the present time. 

Wa. NicHo.Lson, 
Gen. Agent of Com. 


From Friends’ Quarterly Examiner. 
BERNARD BARTON AND HIS POETRY. 


Though the Muse of Poetry cannot be said 
to have shed her selectest influences on our 
religious community, yet there is to be found 
within our borders a measure of that min- 
strelsy of the soul which manifests itself in the 
heaven-born note of prayer and praise, in a 
lyrical recognition of “ whatsoever things are 
true and lovely, and of good report,” and in 
a graceful delineation of those wayside beau- 
ties and delights with which a beneficent 
Creator hag encompassed the path of our pil- 
grimage, 

This estimate, it must be confessed, applies 
more to recent times than to the earlier pe 
riods of our Society’s existence, for we must, 
though with some abatement, endorse what 
was said by Robert Southey in reference to 
the versification of our early Friends: “ Many 
of the primitive Quakers wrote verses,—mis- 
erably bad ones they were,—still they were 
intended for poetry.” And yet if we seek, we 
shall find many pious aspirations, many gems 
of thought, and many deeply instructive les- 
sons enshrined even within the narrow limits 
of these quaint old effusions, penned amid the 
rush and bustle of a great religious conflict, 
though we may not find much of what may 
be strictly termed poetry. 

Among Quaker bards the name of Bernard 
Barton may be selected as one who has con- 
tributed in no small measure to our quiet in- 
tellectual enjoyment. Though he does not 
take rank among’ the aristocracy of genius, 
there is in his poetry much that commends 
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itself to our taste, our sympathy, and our ap- 
proval; he has touched with reverent hand 
the harp of Zion; he has sung in sweet and 
tender strains the joys of friendship and the 
harmonies of home; many of his poems 
evince a genuine appreciation of the beauties 
of nature. With him we tread the breezy 
upland and the ferny dell; with him, amid 
such scenery as the monks of old loved to 
dwell in, we stand within the shadow of the 
Abbey walls listening to the many-voiced 
psalm that swells up from the heart of 
Nature; we delight to join him when his 
banking hours are over and he sits with his 
“little merry mate beside the winter fire,” or 
to watch them as they go forth hand in hand 
to cull the first blossoms of spring; we love 
to peep into his little study “six feet by six,” 
as he sits surrounded by his pictures, his 
manuscripts and the ponderous bank ledgers 
brought home for added figure-work beyond 
regulation hours, the Royal George by his 
side (a favorite snuff-box made out of the 
timber of the old engulfed flagship), and 
we rejoice to think that in this seclusion he 
realized that refined solace of friendship 
which seemed so necessary to his happiness. 

Bernard Barton was born in London, Janu- 
ary 3ist, 1784. “I lost my mother,” he 
writes, “ when only a few days old; my father 
married again, so wisely and so happily, that 
I knew not but his second wife was my own 
mother until years after at a boarding- 
school.” This estimable woman (Elizabeth 
Horne) was the daughter of a merchant 
whose London house and his villa at Totten- 
ham became the scenes of Bernard Barton’s 
earliest and pleasantest recollections, as, after 
the death of her husband, the widow returned 
with her child and step-children to her 
father’s house at Tottenham. To quote again 
from Bernard Barton’s autobiography, “ My 
most delightful recollections of boyhood are 
connected with the country-house at Totten- 
ham ; leading up to the hall door was a wide 
gravel walk, bordered in summer by large 
tubs, in which were orange- and lemon-trees, 
and in the centre of the lawn a huge aloe; 
the hall, to my fancy, lofty and wide as a 
cathedral, was a famous place for battledore 
and shnttlecock, and behind was a garden 
equal to that of old Alcinous himself: the 
whole demesne was the fairy-ground of my 
childhvod, and its presiding genius was grand- 
papa. He must have been a very 
handsome man in his youth, his features 
always expressive of benignity and placid 
cheerfulness,” ete. 

In this guarded and pleasant home much 
uf the future poet’s youth was spent. At 
fourteen he was apprenticed to Samuel Jesup, 
of Halstead, in Essex, where he remained 
eight years. In 1806 he went to live at 
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Woodbridge, marrying soon after the niece 
of his former employer. One year after his 
marriage his wife died, leaving him with an 
infant daughter. Shortly after this bereave- 
ment he quitted Woodbridge, and became a 
private tutor in the Waterhouse family 
After remaining one year at Liverpool he re- 
turned to Woodbridge, and engaged himself 
as a clerk in the Messrs. Alexander’s bank, in 
which situation he continued for forty years. 

His first volume of poems, “ Metrical Effu- 
sions,” appeared in 1812; this was followed 
(1818) by “ Poems by an Amateur”; and in 
the few succeeding years he wrote and pub 
lished with such rapidity, and with so little 
selection, that his health and poetry alike 
suffered. At this time Southey (to himself 
the hardest of taskmasters) thus admonishes 
him as to his health: 


“Let me ask you, are yon not pursuing your 
Studies intemperately, and to the danger of your 
health? To be writing ‘long after midnight with a 
miserable headache,’ is what no man can do with 
impunity; and what no pressure of ‘business, no ar- 
dor of composition, has ever made me do. I beseech 
you, remember the fate of Kirke White. My friend 
go early to bed, and if yon eat suppers, read after- 
wards, but never compose, that you may lie down 
with a quiet intellect; there is an intellectual, as 
wellas a religious, peace of mind, and without the 
former, be assured there can be no health for a poet. 
God bless you. Yours very truly, 


‘‘ Ropert Soutuey.” 


Bernard Barton's early productions had 
been so favorably received that, misled by a 
naturally sanguine temperament, and influ- 
enced possibly by a feeling of some discord- 
ance between his daily duties and his poetic 
aspirations, he at one time thought of quitting 
the bank, and trusting to the uncertain alms 
of literature. From this step he was fortu- 
nately withheld by the advice of those whose 
observation and experience enabled them to 
offer judicious counsel to one little versed in 
the struggles of authorship. . ” 

In 1824, Bernard Barton’s modest income 
was augmented by a gift of £1,200, presented 
to him by some members of his own society 
and family. This testimony of the esteem of 
his friends he appears to have felt some hesi- 
tation in accepting; and here again Lamb, in 
his genial airy manner, counseled him. * * 

The interest of this sum and the sale of his 
works placed him above pecuniary anxiety. 
Thenceforth his life was one of calm, peaceful 
occupation, relieved from monotony by occa- 
sional visits to London, by treaties with pub- 
lishers as be sent forth his little ventures on 
the sea of literature, by social intercourse 
with his neighbors, and by correspondence 
with a large circle of literary friends. In ad- 
dition to those already mentioned, may be 
noted the names of Lloyd, Bowring, Sir 
Walter Scott, Mra. Hemans, the Howitts, 
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Mrs. Opie, Condor, Mitford, and others ; some 
of whom he never beheld, mind being un- 
folded to mind by the magic influence of the 


n. 

In 1846, Sir Robert Peel recommended 
him to the Queen for an annual pension of 
£100. This recognition was grateful to the 
feelings of the poet, but he did not live long 
to enjoy it. He had been warned of a tend- 
ency to heart-disease, and towards the end 
of 1848 the symptoms increased painfully, 
shough he still continued his daily duties. On 
February 19th of the following year he could 
not get to the bank, having passed a restless 
night, and in the evening of that day the 
warm, kind heart which had vibrated to all 
the finest impulses of our common humanity 
was still forever! 

While there is much iv Bernard Barton’s 
poetry that will undoubtedly pass into ob- 
livion, there are many passages rich Ip a 
melody that charms the ear and touches the 
heart;,many in which are enshrined great 
moral teachings; many songs of Zion, bear- 
ing witness, not merely to that intimate ac- 
quaintance with the sacred records acquired 
in his early home at Tottenham—they speak 
also of solemn feelings enkindled within the 
soul by that sacred and elevating knowledge 
which comes down to man from the Fount of 
all inspiration. Narratives there are that 
enchain the attention, —“ The Grandsire’s 
Tale,” “The Missionary,” and “ The Widow's 
Story,” have many fine passages. Some of his 
sonnets have a tender and touching interest, 
bringing home to the reader’s mind with great 
force and freshness the life and feelings of the 
author. Then there are happy little lyrics 
full of heart-music, in which we see the gentle- 
hearted minstrel stepping into the innocent 
bowers of childhood and rejoicing in the ra 
diant light of that happy summer-land. 

To speak a few words of our poet as 4 
Friend. Many of his letters attest a faithful 
adherence to those religious principles in 
which he had been trained. A reverent be- 
lief that was very dear to him, and a fear of 
anything that might tend to lower, or place a 
narrower limit to those sacred influences 
which are as manna to the soul of the be- 
liever, gave rise to one of his most interesting 
letters. Southey, in writing to Bernard Bar- 
ton, says: “ Perhaps you may consider it an 
interesting piece of literary news to be in- 
formed that I am collecting and arranging 
materials for ‘The Life of George Fox and 
the Rise and Progress of Quakerism.” 

Bernard Barton’s reply cannot be here 1n- 
serted. A few extracts must suffice. It is 
evident that the thought of the way in which 
a very solemn and important subject might 
be treated by this influential writer troubled 
him. He says: “A belief in the influences 











of the Holy Spirit, though entertained under 
various modifications, is, I think, no peculiar 
tenet of ours; we may carry our belief on 
these matters beyond that of some of our 
fellow Christians, but [ think most who pro- 
fess the Christian name admit the principle 
itself in the abstract, and consider the influ- 
ences of the Spirit as one of the highest privi- 
leges to which the Gospel of Christ introduces 
those who humbly receive it. Not doubting 
but it is so regarded by thee, I cannot sup- 
press the solicitude I feel that in the discus- 
sion of a tenet so important, and which our 
peculiar acceptation of, belief in, and reliance 
upon, renders a marked feature of our faith; 
I repeat, I cannot but be anxious that this 
topic, if discussed at all by thee, should be 
touched upon with that humility and rever- 
ence befitting one who admits the existence 
of such a Spirit, who believes in its holy in- 
fluence, but who probably differs from us in 
respect to that influence being perceptible, 
and who may even look upon our belief in 
such perceptibility as mysticism, if not actual 
delusion. I have no fear of thy discussing 
our belief in a tone of ridicule, or even of 
levity ; but it has occurred to me that with a 
view to counteract the tendency of a doctrine 
which may appear to thee as opening a door 
to fanaticism, thou mayst, quite unintention- 
ally, weaken what I am persuaded is viewed 
by thee as sacred, and, without convincing ws 
that we believe too much, mayst promote the 
more cold and skeptical views of those who 
believe too little.” 

“This point of religious doctrine is one on 
which it becomes even the acutest and strong- 
est in human intellect to write with diffidence, 
as one on which it is very possible to ‘ darken 
counsel by words without knowledge.’ It will 
ever remain, at least such is my belief, after 
philosophy and theology have exhausted their 
powers in its discussion, a point of abstract 
faith—of deep feeling, to be humbly believed, 
to be meekly obeyed, but not to be too curi- 
ously analyzed, or lightly argued upon. 

“ Believing, as I do, that on thy suscepti- 
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hall—whether in the festive circle, or in the 
house of weeping—the same gentle, tender, 
sympathetic nature discloses iteelf, and we see 
a brotherly heart, swift to sympathize with 
human life with all its infinite pulsations, its 
joys, its sorrows, its aspirations, its problems, 
and its hopes. His poetry, a transcript of his 
life, shows what manner of man he was as he 
went on his cheerful, comfortable, diligent 
way, refreshing himself after his own manner 
with composition, with books, with epistolary 
and friendly intercourse ; his life itself a sweet 
domestic poem, for in it were comprised warm 
affections, child-love, tender friendships, a 
daily round of duties faithfully performed ; 
and over all was shed that glow of devout 
piety which speaks of the “ Better Land,” 
The following iines from his own pen may 
not unfitly conclude this notice : 
‘King Immortal! through thy Son, 

Immortality is won; 

And, accepted for His sake, 

We to endless life awake.” 

Saran H. STEEVENS. 


— +2 -— - 
From The Popular Science Monthly. 


HOW WAS HERCULANEUM DESTROYED ? 

BY M. BEULE, OF THE FRENCH INSTITUTE. 
Translated from the Revue Des Deux Mondes. 
(Coneluded from page 302.) 

The problem to be solved is, how so huge 
a mass of ashes was ever piled up above the 
unfortunate city, and, since water played so 
fearful a part in. the catastrophe, whence that 
enormous quantity of water came. It is 
clear, in the first place, that these ashes were 
thrown out by the volcano. Judging from 
the character of the region, and from the 
vents formed atthe mouth of the crater, the 
pumice stones were all hurled toward Pompeii 
and Stabix, while the ashes drifted toward 
Herculaneum. Perhaps some allowance must 
be made for the wind which separated these 
substances, and the convulzions which ejected 
them irregularly. Then we must recollect 
that every very violent eruption is attended 
by steam produced by the sudden contact of 


bility of feeling and correctness of judging | fire with underground sheets of water. These 
respecting this one point, much of the value! vapors, exceeding the power of calculation in 
of thy history—of its utility to others as well | their volume and expausive force, condense 
as oursel ves—must, in great measure, depend, | at once on contact with the atmosphere ; they 


I cannot apologize for the freedom I have| cool, and fall again in torrents of rain. If 


taken in expressing my opinions and feelings 
respecting it. Without a capacity to appreciate 
this principle, as held by our early predeces- 


M. ‘vugiré could demonstrate that in 1865, 
during an eruption by no means extraordin- 
ary, there fell on the mountain, in 24 hours, 


sore, it appears to me impossible to write their | 22000 cubic metres of water, the number 


history fairly ; with it, | have no apprehension 
of thy erring very materially,” etc. 

That which most arrests our attention in the 
poetry of Bernard Barton is the rill of human 
sympathy which runs through it like a silver 
thread. 


must be multiplied by five, or even by ten, 
to represent that explosion of Vesuvius, a. D. 
79, whose fury has never been equalled. 
Without adopting the hypothesis of mud- 
discharges from the crater, or citing the ex- 


Whether we see him in the society | ample of the volcanoes in Java, which eject 
§ of children,jor among bis friends in hut or! mireinstead of water-spouts, we may affirm 
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that such volumes of water, mingling with 
the ashes and pulverized substances thrown 
out by other vents, suddenly produced a 
liquid compost, either in the air or on the 
ground they fell upon. The Neapolitans are 
familiar with a phenomenon of this sort, oc- 
curring more than once, though under limit- 
ed conditions. They call it “muddy lava,” 
and their use of the substantive would be 
correct if they always added the adjective, 
in saying that Herculaneum was buried un- 
der lava. Herculaneum, in fact, was buried 
by muddy lava, or, in simpler terms, by tor- 
rents of mud. 

Moreover, these sudden rains, or, rather, 
deluges, pouring down from the sky at each 
outburst of steam, swept along all the ashes 
that had fallen on the slopes of the mountain, 
and carried them down upon the plain; an 
ash-avalanche rolled over Herculaneum. At 
the same time the rivers, which ran to the 
right and left of the city, ceased to flow 
down to the sea. The coast was elevated, 
and Pliny’s ships kept off by sudden new 
shoals preventing access to the port of Resi- 
na. The effect of this lifting was to raise the 
mouths of the two rivers, and throw back 
their waters on the city, and this overflow 
added its share of mud, ashes, and vegetable 
matter. Nor must we omit the canals filled 
up, the sewers choked, the aqueducts shatter- 
ed by the earthquake, and pouring their con- 
tents intothe valley. By degrees, as the mud 


settled in the streets, the courts, rooms, and 
dwellings, the level of the water rose, new 
deposits gathered ; the ashes falling in dense 
masses from the sky, grew saturated, and in- 


creased the rising heaps. Thus, in a few 
days, perhaps ina few hours, a flourishing 
city was swallowed up, under an average 
thickness of sixty feetof mud. Those of the 
inhabitants who did not take flight at once, 
were drowned. In vain they climbed to the 
upper stories, then to the terraces and roofs 
—they perished at last, leaving the impres. 
sions of their bodies in the fluid ashes. 

When the waters had drained away, noth- 
ing was to be seen but a grayish hillock, 
seamed on the surface by the streamlets 
which had been the last to dry up. Nothing 
rose above the surface, neither temple-facades 
nor theatre-walls, nor tops of the loftiest 
buildings. Under a shell which would har- 
den and thicken every day, Herculaneum 
was buried far otherwise than Pompeii had 
been. It was not fifteen feet of pumice 
stones that filled the ground floors and first 
stories of the houses up to the windows; it 
was 70 or 80 feet of compact matter that hid 
even the site of the city. The inhabitants 
who escaped must afterward have returned, 
as the Pompeians did; but, less fortunate, 
they could not revisit their homes, buried be- 
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neath their reach in unknown depths, with- 
out a trace to indicate them. Signs of exca- 
vation are thought to have been detected 
outside the city, above the rich villa in which 
the moderns have recovered 1,756 rolls of 
papyrus, but the owners did not dig deep 
enough, and their attempt was fruitless, as is 
proved by the art treasures discovered a cen- 
tury ago, which they would not have failed 
to carry away. It islikely that the chief im- 
pediment to digging, next to the depth, was 
the moisture of an alluvial deposit, in which 
any work soon became impossible. 

But after sixteen centuries the moisture 
had evaporated, and the muddy lava at this 
day is compact and resistant enough to per- 
mit excavations in all directions throughout 
it. The surface has been restored to cultiva- 
tion and covered with houses; Portici and 
Resina are populous and flourishing towns. 
New eruptions wrapped Herculaneum in a 
thicker pall, and it seemed forever blotted 
out from the world, nntil, in 1684, a baker, 
in digging a well,came upon ancient ruins 
—those of the theatre—and brought the 
buried city again to light. 


FLIES AND CONTAGIOUS DISEASES. 


The very important suggestion was lately 
made by Prof. Leidy, to the Philadelphia 
Academy of Sciences, that flies are probable 
agents of communicating contagious diseases 
to a greater extent than is suspected. He 
had recently noticed some flies greedily sip- 
ping the diffluent matter of a certain fungus, 
and upon catchingseveral, and examining with 
the microscope the liquid which filled their 
stomachs, and which they exuded from their 
probosces, he found it to be swarming with 
the spores of the fungus. From what he had 
observed in a military hospital during the 
late war, he thought flies should be carefully 
excluded from wounds, to prevent the com- 
munication of hospital gangrene. 


ALASKA. 
Discovery of Ancient Relics and Remains. 

Dr. W. H. Dall, of the United States 
Coast Survey, recently read before the Cali- 
fornia Academy of Science, a very interest- 
ing paper relative to its recent discoveries of 
antiquities on the island of Unalaska. The 
first traces of humanity were found by him 
while excavating for a signal, and on fur- 
ther search he unearthed in a mound on the 
northern end of the island, several ancient 
Aleutian buts or houses, in which he found 
three human skeletons in a state of perfect 
preservation. The bodies were found doubled 
up, after the custom of the Aleutians, and 
were in a separate compartment, peculiarly 
constructed, and exactly like the tombs made 
by the Aleutians of the present time. 
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Numerous articles, such as lamps, stone 
knives, horn spoons, arrowheads. etc,, were 
found near these skeletons. The remains of 
seven villages were subsequently unearthed. 
The method of burial practiced by these peo- 
ple is described as follows : 

“In certain places at the foot of overhang- 
ing cliffsa wall has been built up until the 
ruck above has been reached, and outside 
a bank of earth or turf covered this wall. 
In the space inside, the débris has been re- 
moved, and in this space, on a layer of small 
sticks of drift wood, the bodies had been laid 
one above the other. In one case I found 
six skeletons, one above the other, separated 
only by the layers of sticks and a piece of 
grass matting similar to that still manufac- 
tured by the natives of Unalaska. In another 
place I found a small cave, about twenty feet 
in diameter, through the crevices of which 
water was dripping. In this I found the re- 
mains of seven human skeletons arranged 
around the sides of the cave.” 

In this tomb a female skeleton was found, 
together with a large collection of needles 
made from the wing-bones of birds, awls 
and other objects of household use. In the 
caves used for burial were also found several 
carvings, and sometimes the bodies, placed in 
natural attitudes, were covered entirely with 
earved wooden armor, or placed ina mina- 
ture canoe or bidarka, armed as if hunting or 
holding a paddle. Women are represented 
as if sewing, dressing skinsor nursing their 
infunts ; old men as if beating their drums, 
as they do during the winter dances in Es- 
quimanx villages to this day.—N. Y. Post. 









































From The Nation. 
THE CEN1IRE OF GRAVITY OF THE POPULA- 
TION, 


BY J. A. GARFIELD, 

At my request Prof. Hilgard of the Coast 
Survey, made a series of calculations to as- 
certain the centre of gravity of the popula- 
tion, as shown by each of the last four cen- 
suses. He supposes a plane of the exact 
shape and size of the United States, exclusive 
of Alaska, loaded with the actual population, 
and ascertains the point on which it would 
balance. 

By this process he found that, in 1840, the 
centre of gravity of the population was at a 
point in Virginia near the eastern foot of the 















39° north latitude. 

in 1850, this centre had moved westward 
57 miles across the mountains, to a point 
nearly south of Parkersburg, Va. 

In 1860, it had moved westward 82 miles 
to a point nearly south of Chilicothe, Ohio. 

In 1870, it had reached a point near Wil- 
mington, Clinton Co., Ohio, about 45 miles 
northeast of Cincinnati. 




























39th parallel. 


Appalachian chain and near the parallel of 






In no case had it widely departed from the 


If the eame rate be maintained during the 


next three decades, which I doubt, it will 


fall in the neighborhood of Bloomington, Ind., 
y 1900. 


Prof. Hilgard also found that a line drawn 


from Lake Erie, at the northeast corner of 
Ohio, to Pensacola, in Florida, would divide 
the population of the United States, as it 
stood in 1870, in two equal parts. This line 
is nearly parallel to the line of the Atlantic 
coast. 


From these calculations it will appear that 


both the “centre of gravity” and the line that 
divides the population in half, are more than 
150 miles west of the Appalachian chain. 


NOT LOST. 


“ The loved and lost!” why do we call them lost, 


Because we miss them from our onward road? 


God’s unseen ange! o’er our pathway crossed, 
Looked on us all, and, loving them the most, 


Straightway relieved them from life’s weary load. 


They are not lost; they are within the door 


That shuts out loss, and every burtfal thing; 


With angels bright, and loved ones gone before, 
In their Redeemer’s presence evermore, 


And God himself their Lord, and Judge, and King. 
* * * * * * * 


Ob saved, notlost! And death hath made no breach 


In love and sympathy, in hope and trust ; 


No outward sign or sound our ears can reach, 
But there’s an inward, spiritual speech, 


That greets us still, though mortal tongues be 
dust. 


It bids us do the work that they laid down, 


Take up the song where they broke off the strain ; 


So journeying, till we reach the heavenly town 
Where are iaid up our treasures and our crown, 


And our lost loved ones shall be found again! 


GENERAL MEETING. 
New England Yearly Meeting’s Committee, co-op- 


erating with that of Vassalboro’ Quarterly Meeting, 
appoints a General Meeting to be held at China, Me., 
on. Sixth-day the 10th of lst Month, 1873, at 10 
o’clock A. M. Friends from the West will find con- 
veyance from Vassalboro’ depot on the Maine Cen- 
tral R. R., by stage or otherwise, at 4.30 P.M., daily. 


Friends from a distance expecting to attend will 


please forward notice of the same, to Josiah Phil- 
brook or Caleb Jones, China, Me. 


A cordial invitation is extended to Friends of 


other Quarterly Meetings. 


Bur Jones, 
Taos. B. NicHots, 
The Yearly and Quarterly Meeting’s Committees 
will meet at the same place, one hour before the 
General Meeting, to make arrangements for the same. 
Taos. B. Steere, 
Clerk of Y. M. Com. 


| For the Com. 


Towa YEARLY Meetine’s Committer, with the co-op- 
eration of Winneshiek Quarterly Meeting, appoints a 
General Meeting to be held at Minneapolis, Minn., 
beginning on Sixth-day the 10th of lst Month, 1873, 
at 10 A. M. Also, as already announced, one fol- 
lowing Bear Creek Quarterly Meeting, to begin on 
First-day, the 9th of Second month, 1873, at 4 P.M, 
On behalf of the Committee, JosgeH ARNOLD. 
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QUARTERLY MEETINGS IN FIRST MONTH, 1873. the acts of the Italian government, which compelled 


: : : > the clergy to serve in the army, and imposed heavy 
Ist mo. 4th Southern, North Carolina Y. M. taxes antibeneads property. Se poowated bagel the 
Llth oo Sot eateries y.M bill pending in the Italian Parliament for the pa 
15th Doomhe on Winns Y ae pression of religious corporations, and declared that 
. grea fierng ~~ ta the title te property acquired by such means would 
16th Cornwall, New York Y. M. be nulland void. He also denounced Germany, and 
18th ie Es ¥ Bo YM concluded with a protest against the Clergy Dota- 
; Se ee eee tion bill recently passed by the Spenirh Cortes, and a 
eye . ee ’ - =. condemnation of the Armenian schism. ‘ 
22d Wen b meer York Y. M Rvussia,—It bas been announced that Russia has 
= ee. See aes Soe. resolved to undertake a campaign against Khiva. 
234 crag) nag ta no y.M This is one of the three independent gov ronments 
25th Fairfield ‘Tediena YM : called Kbanates, into which the region rast of the 
7 eae OF yoM Caspian Sea and south of the Sea of Aral, known as 
ae ee ioe ¥ ae Turkestan, was divided. Russia has, within the last 
20th Nenatentn tom York Y yt to years, conquered the other two, Kbokan and 


Bokhara, and now holds virtusl supremacy over 


a them, though allowing them to retain vominal power 

SUMMARY OF NEWB. and turm mr: commercial treaties with them. The 

. : : . Khivans have hitherto maintained their indepen- 

Foreien INTELLIGENCE.—Advices from Europe to dence. The ostensible cause for the intended march 
the 29th ult. have been received. 


on Khiva at present, was an attack made on a Rus- 
sian fort on the Caspian Sea, and the refusal to sur- 
render some Ru‘sian subjects held as captives by the 
Khivans. The latest r-porte indicate that the latter 
have not waited to be attacked, but bave assumed 
the offensive, and 9,000 of their troops are row be- 
sieging Russian forts on the river Emba, while an- 
other force of 3,000 is depredating on the Russian 
fisheries at the mouth of that river. It has been 
thought that difficulties between Russia and England 
might arise from the military progress of the former 
in Central Asia, threatening the porsessions of the 
latter in India ; but a request for help, sent hy the 
Khan of Khiva to the Viceroy of India, was declined, 
and he was advised to restore his prisoners and en- 
Ministry for Porto Rico, which involves the separa-| ter jato amicable communication with the Russians. 
tion of the civil from the military government, and | [; js now stated that the British ambassador at St. 
the extension to Porto Rico of the same provincial ! Petersburg has informed the Russian government 
form of government which exists in Spain, with | that England will abstain from interference with 
municipal government, and town and local officers. | Rugsiaa progress in Central Asia if it does not 
The bill providing fur the emancipation of the slaves | threaten Afgbanistan. 
in Porto Rico was read in the Senate en the 234, Sanpwicnu Istayps.—The King, Kamehameha V., 
and in the lower branch of the Cortes on the 24th. | gieg at Honolulu on the 11th ult., aged ubont 40 
All slaves are to be free within four months after! years. He was the last of the royal family, and, as 
the promulgation of the passage of the bill. It) he did not avail himself of the vrivilege given him 
provides that the masters shall receive 80 per cent.) by the Constitution of naming a successor, an in- 
indemnity, of which the State is to pay 40 per cent., terregnum occurs, during which the people are 
and the colony the remainder. 1t had been previ- 


sovereigu. The Legislative Assembly, which is to 
ously announced that the government had taken | meet on the 8th inst., it is expccted will nominate 


measures to prevent persons from purchasing slaves king. The Hawaii Gazetie proposes a popular move- 
in Porto Rico and conveying them to Cuba. 


— coer , This! ment for the purpose of securing a free Constitution, 
aah s@aay thas vuthee for a ee - ‘and arevointion is possible; but, at the latest ad- 
ultimate effects than for the number of slaves freed. vices received, all was quiet. The late king was an- 
The total population of Porto Rico, it is stated, is | friendly to meohebiaies When a young man, he 
about 615,000, a little more than half of whom are | visited the United States, and on one occasion was 
whites, the slaves numbering about 43,000, and the | insulted on account of his dark celor, on board of a 
free colored people 250,000. In Cuba, where, the | steamboat, where he was not known, being directed 
government again declared, reforms are postponed | py a waiter to Jeave the table at which be had sat 
on account of the insurrection, 370,000, of a total | eal with other passengers. 
population of 1,500,000, are slaves, and 285 el Domestic.—A snow storm of unusual riolence, 
Seuncbasdaamiaieaneitantuaaaacuene meuene and peseuaae es by serene tertenenane 
a ‘d ités, while 0 co the eastern portion of our coustry last week. As 
more than one-eighth. Still, the Spanish eupport- as we have aenelt a line curving from the southern 
ers of slavery have always professed to believe that | houndary of Tennessee to the seaboard of South 
abolition in the latter island would necessarily lead | Carolina, marks the southern limit of the snow, 
> it in no ope a ao eer be some hope} while northward, it extended over the British Amer- 
that such will eventually be the effect. Sec inces ‘ nci at 1 A. M., on the 
The Prefect of Pau, in the south of France, bas ao o Gauail sate oli tk storm reached 
.  innid ha od cad ree; B88 | 25tb, at Columbia, South Carolina, the storm 
issued an order forbidding Spaniards to sojourn in| Washington about noon, Philadelphia at 9 P, M., 
the Depariment of the Lower Pyrenees without , and New York about midnight. A high wind drifted 
written permission. }ee snow iuto irregular heaps, seenemire: and = 
i_— , delivered an allocuti - wholl topping travel, bo.h on rail- 
sole bleed ee tae te olen he said ‘that eer cad otra “while fn the cities, business 
’ es | ii f it 
the purpose to destroy the Church was shown in was almost suspended from the difficulty of trans 


Great Britatin.—Details received by mail con- 
firm the telegraphic accounts of the violence of the 
storm of the 8th and 9:h ult. The western part of 
Eogland appears to have suffered most. Many ves- 
sels were wrecked on the coasts of Cornwall and 
Devonshire, where the wiad was almost a hurricane; 
trees a hundred years old were uprooted or broken 
off, buildings unroefed or totally demolished. In 
Ireland, the entire land system of telegraphs was 
prostrated, although the cable to England was in- 
tact, and for a time all American despatches to and 
from England were sent by way of Brest. 


Spaixn.—Both Houses of the Cortes have accepted, 
by decisive majorities, the colonial policy of the 
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THE “NEW” 


WHEELER & WILSON 


SEWING 


MACHINE. 






Peterson & Carpenter, 
VEN'L AGENTS, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


Aud all Cithes and Towns In Eastern 
Pa., Southern N. 4J., Del. and Hd, 

















| 
KANSAS LANDS. 

I lately bought a large tract of superior land in | 
Osage Co., Kansas, 44 miles below Osage City and 
40 miles south of Topeka, on the A.,T. & 8. F. R. R., 
where I have settled, with my family, near R. R. 
Flag Station on the land, and will sell to Friends | 
needing cheap homes, small farms at cost price and 
on long credit, if desired, that being my object, and 
not profit or speculation. 

Good building stone and stone coal abundant, and 
good water readily obtained. Land rolling prairie. 
Address JOHN M. WETHERELL, Osage City via To- 
peka, Kansas. 

Barclay, 12th mo. 2d, 1872. 


HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS. 


Maracillea Spreads—from $2.50 to $15.00 ; 
Blankets—all sizes and qualities ; 

Tickings—of every grade ; 

Table Linens—from 31c. to $3.50 per yard ; 
Napkine—in great variety, from $1.00 a dozen up ; 
White Flannels—from 25c. to $1.25 per yard; 
Plain and Twilled—Colored and Red flannels ; 
Bureau Covers—-all prices ; 

Canton Flannels—from 124c. to 45 per yard ; 
Towels and Towelling—in great variety ; 

Bird Eye Linens from auction, 25 and 3lc.; 


STOKES & WOOD. 

























to be found. 


POCKET ALMANAC FOR 1873. 
tative Meetings in America. 


of the Review. 


For sale by A. LEWIS, 109 N. 10th St., Phila. 


RAILROAD tint 


ADVERTISEMENT SHEET. 


PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MONTH 4, 1873. 


& W. cor. of Seventh and Arch Sts, Phila | 


N. B.—The newest and best stock of Plain Goods 


Containing times of holding Yearly and Quarterly | 
Meetings, also Meetings for Sufferisgs or Represen- 
Price 50 cents per| 
dozén. For sale by Wm. Wood & Co., 27 Great! 
Jones Street, New York, and by A. Lewis, at Office 


YRIENDS’ QUARTERLY EXAMINER, No. 24, for 
Tenth month, 1872. Price mailed, 65 cents. | 


BONDS ‘i017 HASSL 


REVIEW. 








No, 20. 


HOME SONGS for our Nestlings, by the author of 
“ Songs for Little Ones,” of which nearly 300,000 
copies have been sold, beautifully illustrated. 90 
ets. plain; $1.10 gilt. Post. 12 cts. 

OUR BABY. By Mrs. S. E. Warner. Mrs. Waro- 
er has endeared herself to thousands by compiling 
‘* Poems of Home Life.” Her aew and elegant vol- 
ume is fall of exquisitely illustrated poems, and will 
be admired by all lovers of children. 180 pp. large 
16mo. $1.50; post, 12e. 

GRETCHEN, the Day-Laborer’s Daughter. By 


| Rev. N. Fries. A fresh story of innocence and piety 


in humble life, well told, and sure to please. [llus- 
trated. 163 pp. 16mo. 80c.; post. 12c. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY. 
Penna. Branch, 1408 CHESTNUT STREET. 


BUSINESS COLLEGE, 


Assembly Buildings, 
SW. COR. TENTH AND CHESTNUT STS 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Scholarships good in 46 Colleges in the United 
States and Canadas. For particulars call or send 


for Catalogue. 46-6m 





OAK GROVE SEMINARY, 
VASSALBORO’ Maine. 


An English and Classical Boarding and Day 
School for both sexes. Moderate prices, thorough 


training, und good influences. 


Winter term opens Twelfth mo. 3d, 1872. Ad- 


| dress the Principal, 
Ricuarp M. Jongs, 
Vassalboro’, 
6-tf Maine. 


| OLIVER COGGSHALL. 


‘ LOAN AGENOY. 


Money is in demand here, at 10 per cent. nett, our 
legal rate of interest, on first-class mortgage secu- 


rity. Richmond, Indiana. 
Correspondence invited. 


- EDWARD H. CLOUD, 


CoNVEYANCER, 
705 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 


ancing promptly and neatly done. 14,6m 


GHARLES W. e7 
ST., N.Y. 


JOBEPH DICKINSON 


COGGSHALL & DICKINSON. 


Money carefully invested in Mortgages. Convey- 
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THE, RUSSIAN. HEATER. 


If you would have your houses comfortably and 
economically heated, so that you ean regulate the 
fire without going to the cellar, go see 


DANIEL MERSHON’S SONS’ 
PATENT WROUGHT-IRON AIR-TIGHT RUSSIAN 
RADIATOR HEATER, 

At their NEW STORE NO. 1338 CHESTNUT St., 
epposite the United States Mint. 

* Manufacturers and Wholesale and Retail Dealers 
of Heaters, Ranges, Grates, Slate Mantels, Fire- 
place Heaters, Candy Furnaces, Gas Logs, &c. 


Importers of French and English Fire Screens, 
Fenders, Pokers, Tongs, Standards, Andirons, &c. 


PLUMBING, GAS AND STEAM FITTING, 
of all descriptions. 
Works N. W. cor. 12th and Filbert Sts., 
Philadelphia. 
ALBERT H. MERSHON. GEORGE B. MERSHOR. 


Send for book of information. 
_33-Ty_ 


JOS. P. REMINCTON, 
PHARMACIST 


None but legally qualified assistants em- | 
} | ployed in compounding prescriptions. ' 
Pure Spices, fresh Herbs, Brushes, Combs, 
| Toilet Requisites. 


‘ Cor. Walnut and Thirteenth Streets, 
s PHILADELPHIA ‘ 


~ SELLING OUT! 


- SELLING OUT! 
TO CLOSE BUSINESS. 


xf 
o JOHN J. LYTLE, 
—=h and Spring Garden Sts., Philada.. 
“= Aaving engaged in another occupation, intends to 
448e out bis Entire Stock of 


= DRY GOODS 
at 
“REDUCED PRICES. 
=3E8S GOODS, 
o SHAWLS, GLOVES, 
HOSIERY, &e. 


Please give him a call, as be will sell very cheap. 


CHARLES 0. JACKSON, 
TAILOR, 


681 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 


Has just received a complete assortment of Cloths, 
Cassimeres and Vestings of desirable colors and 
qualities for Friends’ wear, which will be made to 
order on reasonable terms. 12 6m. 


ELIZABETH WORTHINGTON, 


BONNET AND CAP MAKER, 


420 Nobie street, Philadelphia. 


ELLWOOD SHANNON & SON, 


WHOLESALE AND BETAIL DEALERS IR 


TEA. £ COFFEE 
Offer at the following 


REDUCED PRIOES. 
FRESH OOLONG Teas, 70c., 800., 900. 
per pound. JAPANS, 90c., $1.00, $1. 20 
per lb. GREEN TEAS, 'B0e., 900., $1.00, $1. 
snd $1.50 per Ib. ROASTED COF 25, 
and 35 c. Ib., always fresh and y selected. 
GROU COFFER, perfectly pure, warranted free 


from dandelion, chickoree or any other drug or mix 
ture whatever. 


FINE GOVERNMENT JAVA COFFEE, 


35 cts. per pound, roasted. Five pound packages 
of Tea or Coffee delivered in any part of the city, 
free of charge. 

p@- City and Ccuntry Grocers and Dealers in 
Tea will find ft to their interest to examine our 
stock, and obtain a general list of prices. 12 


iAYNE’S BUILDING, 244 Chestnut 8 


1038 Look! Look! 1033 


WALL PAPERS, FALL STYLES, WALL PAPERS, 
Hung by Good Workmen. 


89,000 PATENT SPRING WINDOW SHADE 
ROLLERS 


in use. No cords or palleys used> Beware of imi- 
tations. 
JOHNSTON’S DEPOT, 1033 Spring Garden Street 


below Eleventh Street, Phila. 


Tus subscriber, wisbiog to be relieved from the 
care of her farm, now offers it for sale. It consists 
of 30 acres of excellent land, with comfortable build- 
ings, pleasantly situated on the main road from Ad- 
rian to Tecumseh, in the town of Adrian, Mich. It is 
} of a mile from Adrian Friends’ Meeting House, and 
¢ of a mile from Friends’ Seminary at Raisin Valley. 

For farther particulars address Mary W. Dean, 
Box 893, Adrian, Lenawee Co., Mich., or Wm. P. Mac- 
omber, Little Compton, Newport Co., R. I., or in- 
quire of M. W. Dean, on said farm. 15-6t 


FOR SALE, \ 
Near Spiceland Academy, Henry o., indiana, « 
house of 9 rooms, } acre of lot with fruit and out- 
buildings, $2,000. There are over 200 students at 
this Institution, which affords one of the best oppor- 
tunities for education, and in the midst of a large 
body of Friends. Also a smaller house and } of an 
acre of ground at $800. Apply to 
COGGSHALL & DICKINSON, 
Richmond, Indiana. 
8. F. BALDERSTON & SON, 
902 Spring Garden St , and 516 N. 9th Bt. 
PLAIN AND DECORATIVE 


Wall Papers and Window Shades. 


Our Spring Fixture for Shades to roll without 
cords is an improvement generally liked. 
22 6m. 


IF OF ELIZABETH FRY, by Svsnana order. 
American edition $3.00, mailed $3.20. For 
aale by A, LEWIS, 109 N. 10th St. 


17-6t 








